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President Bush to POW/MIA Families: 
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SIT DOWN 
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Preserving Our Faith 


William Norman Grigg’s Front Page ar- 
ticle in the July 27th issue of THE NEw 
AMERICAN could not have been more timely! 
Ever since Randy Engel’s splendid article 
unmasking the fraud of sex education 
masked with “God language” (January 27th 
TNA), our team has wanted to pull the veil 
off the Gaia cult. Grigg masterfully explains 
how the “Gaia hypothesis” leads the naive 
from eco-empathy to globalism. 

TNA readers interested in the Gaia initia- 
tive should look for The Gaia Peace Atlas: 
Survival into the Third Millenium, with the 
foreword by Javier Perez de Cuellar, former 
secretary-general to the United Nations. In- 
side this 272-page compendium every con- 
ceivable argument by the disciples of 
organized naturalism is graphically pre- 
sented. The book closes with the chapter 
“Voices: Our Children’s Children,” in 
which ecologist Diana Schumacher sums up 
the conspiracy as follows: 


We must at all cost prevent those 
policies which cause irreversible dam- 
age. These are summed up as the 5 
damnable D’s: Destruction — of the 
human species and the environment 
caused by war and pollution. Depletion 
— of non-renewable resources and cre- 
ation of waste. Dismantling — of tradi- 
tional values without replacing them 
with more sustainable and holistic al- 
ternatives. Denial — of human rights, 
including the right to clean air, water, 
seas and uncontaminated soil; the right 
to food and resources; denial of the 
rights of the Earth itself. Desecration — 
of the biogenetic and spiritual links 
which bind the Creator with the cre- 
ation of mankind and nature, 


Fundamental to this conspiracy is the 
elimination of faith in God and His rights. 
God created the world, just as He created us. 
We must vindicate God’s rights in order to 
save ourselves. 

SYLVIA GALAN 

Catholics for the Preservation 
of Holy Innocence 

Miami, Florida 


Opposite Offense? 
Although writers who advocate conserva- 


tion practices and limitation of human popu- 
lation may sometimes overstate their views, 
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THE NEW AMERICAN commits the same of- 
fense in the opposite direction by tending to 
deride efforts of social leaders who encour- 
age the development of a perpetual balance 
between optimal human populations and the 
complex natural world. 

The article “A World of Plenty” in your 
June Ist issue is a case in point. The statis- 
tics author Robert W. Lee cites are mislead- 
ing. While humanity may “occupy” (with 
homes, roads, and other structures) no more 
than one percent to three percent of the ice- 
free land area of the planet, we already use 
a much larger portion of the space that is 
reasonably suitable for use. 

While it may be true that 40 billion people 
could be fed for a time, they would have to 
accept a largely cereal diet. Many of the 
densely populated areas in the world depend 
for their food on outside sources. 

Much of the land of the planet is moun- 
tains and desert and is not easily usable for 
significant food production. 

There is a limit to the number of human 
beings the earth can support. It might even 
be 100 billion! But what is the virtue of in- 
creasing human numbers to the absolute 
maximum? Do other life forms count for 
nothing? 

HERBERT H. KERSTEN 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


Environmental Update 


I am glad that you made the June Ist “en- 
vironmental” issue of TNA available. 

I would be glad to see the July 13th issue 
made available in the same manner. Its over- 
view of the results and the participants of the 
UN Earth Summit gives information that 
should be widely available. 

MAvrice Lucas 
Sidney, Kentucky 


Because of the continuing demand for our 
June Ist “environmental” issue, we have just 
printed a new updated version that includes 
11 newer articles as well as all 22 articles 
that appeared in the original edition. William 
F. Jasper’s report from Rio (Front Page, July 
13th) is included. For more information, see 
our advertisement on page 13. — Ed. 
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President Bush to POW/MIA Famili 


he dam is beginning to crack 
badly, and a flood of hitherto 
concealed intelligence about Americans 
who were long held by the communists 
— some undoubtedly alive until at least 
very recently and who may still be held 


— is bursting forth. The brutality of 


communists is well-documented. But 
would Americans ditch their best, and 
then deny knowledge of them? Yes. De- 
plorably, it is clear that, in the Vietnam 
War as in previous conflicts, top-rank- 
ing American officials knew our men 
were captives and left them to decom- 
pose a bit at a time, for decades on end. 

As a partial declassification has been 
forced upon the U.S. government, the 
evidence of collusion has mounted. 


Former Representative Billy Hendon of 


North Carolina, an expert on the issue 
who is very familiar with the files, is 


William P. Hoar is Washington editor for THz NEw 
AMERICAN. 


now able to speak freely about what 
they show. In late July, at a convention 
of the National Alliance of Families 
held outside Washington, DC, Hendon 
noted that one of the internal reviews of 
U.S. handling of POWs and MIAs was 
blatant enough to prove that a “con- 
spiracy” was involved, a conclusion that 
should shock no one familiar with the 
facts. A memorandum written by a Navy 
admiral, said Hendon, spoke of how in 
the early 1980s the North Carolinian and 
a few of his congressional colleagues 
were creating big problems because 
they knew what was in the files. So the 
POW team in the Pentagon simply de- 
cided to “damage limit” the congressmen. 


Clear Conspiracy 

Hendon recalled the memo as noting 
that those on the inside of the Pentagon 
needed to get together with New York 
congressmen such as Stephen Solarz 


and Ben Gilman, who held influential 
committee positions. “Read that memo- 
randum,” challenged Hendon, and ev- 
erybody who thinks those who “believe 
there is a conspiracy are a little bit 
wacky” will be convinced otherwise. It 
is a “clear conspiracy on the part of the 
Executive Branch” to cover up, said 
Hendon. “It can be nothing else.” 
Little wonder President Bush took 
some verbal flak that same weekend 
when he addressed another convention 
of POW families, that of the National 
League of Families, at their convention 
held in another nearby hotel outside 
Washington. The ruckus was given 
front-page newspaper coverage and net- 
work television play. The National 
League, it must be emphasized, is a 
group that has been widely reproached 
for accepting without criticism every 
unlikely finding of successive Adminis- 
trations. Despite mountains of evidence 
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| William P. Hoar 


ies: “Shut Up and Sit Down!” 


in the other direction, it is the group that 
is seemingly under so much control that 
it has taken an official position rejecting 
conspiracy and cover-up. 

In his controversial resignation letter 
charging a cover-up, Colonel Millard 
Peck, who in 1991 stepped down as 
chief of the Special Office for Prisoners 
of War and Missing in Action, con- 
cluded that the National League’s direc- 
tor Ann Mills Griffiths is in “the perfect 
position to clamor for ‘progress,’ while 
intentionally impeding the effort.” Ob- 
viously, however, not all in the League 
buy the party line. In any event, at the 
League convention, Mr. Bush was met 
by the frustrated loved ones of MIAs 
who demanded the full truth. 


Men Were Left Behind 

Testimony and other evidence before 
the Senate Select Committee on POW/ 
MIA Affairs has led even liberal Chair- 
man Senator John Kerry (D-MA) to 
conclude that more than a hundred 
Americans who were known to have 
been alive in enemy hands were left be- 
hind in Vietnam. And the U.S. govern- 
ment, which knew more than it 
admitted, simply lied. 

Actually, Kerry’s numbers are very 
low. In his revealing book The Bamboo 
Cage, British author Nigel Cawthorne 
noted that at the time of Operation 
Homecoming in 1973, U.S. officials 
“were expecting another 400 to 500 
men — Air Force, Navy and Marine fli- 
ers that they had good reason to believe 
had survived being shot down and who 
were subsequently captured.” 

As far back as 1981, the former head 
of the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
General Eugene Tighe, testified before 
Congress about Americans being for- 
saken. In 1986, Tighe again concluded: 
“A large volume of evidence leads to 
the conclusion that POWs are still 
alive.” Tighe, from his unique vantage 
point, had determined that between 92 
and 97 percent of the refugee reports 
were accurate. The DIA itself, however, 
has put out the line that no sightings can 
be confirmed. When Tighe came to his 
conclusions, Hendon recalls what hap- 
pened to the general: They “bugged his 
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office,” they “made him change his re- 
port, and they marked it-secret” until it 
was dug out by Senator Bob Smith (R- 
NH) and other probers on the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. 

There have been some startling devel- 
opments in recent weeks: 

¢ A joint U.S.-Russian Commission 
on POWs revealed that — surprise! — 
the Soviets lied for 50 years or so. Even 
a spokesman for the U.S. State Depart- 
ment (which would not know an Ameri- 
can interest if it saw one) admitted that 
“it was acknowledged that in spite of 
the assurances of all Soviet leaders from 
Khrushchev to Gorbachev that there 
were no Americans on the territory of 
the USSR, a preliminary study of docu- 
ments attests to the fact that Americans 
were present on Soviet territory and that 
remains of Americans may still be 
present.” The State Department was not 
really surprised by this, since it had 
reached this same conclusion long ago. 

* Senator Bob Smith learned from 
Russian intelligence that 125 service- 
men from the Korean War who had 
been listed as presumed dead or miss- 
ing were in fact survivors who had been 
handed over to KGB interrogators in 
North Korea, with some then sent to 
Communist China. 

¢ The Los Angeles Times determined, 
from Defense Department evidence, 
that several dozen American prisoners 
from the Korean War were sent to Red 
China, where they were subjected to 
psychological and medical experimen- 
tation. A facility in the Manchurian city 
of Harbin was reportedly utilized for 
this, after which some were executed. 
Beijing naturally issued a denial. 

* The Gaines report, named after Air 
Force Colonel Kimball Gaines — issued 
in 1986, and whose very existence was 
denied to the Congress by the Pentagon 
in 1990 — found that the POW/MIA 
program’s data base was a “wasteland,” 
that it was hurt by “unhealthy attitudes,” 
and that its files were “unprofessional, 
sloppy, incomplete.” Commented 
Gaines in the report, which is among 
those declassified, “It should be noted 
with trepidation that there are some 600 
hearsay reports of live sightings back- 


logged in the division which have not 
had any evaluation.” This means wit- 
nesses came forward with personal 
knowledge about Americans, testified 
(often under duress) to U.S. authorities 
about what they had heard and seen, and 
those hundreds of accounts were then 
figuratively tossed in the back of a 
drawer to gather dust. 

¢ Testimony of an Army intelligence 
specialist has been given to the Senate 
Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, 
pointing out: “During the period June 
1973 through July 1975, I personally 
saw, distributed and briefed high-rank- 
ing officers of the [Pentagon’s] Joint 
Staff on intelligence reports, analyses 
and operations regarding the transfer of 
U.S. POWs and/or MIAs from the cus- 
tody of North Vietnam or Laotian au- 
thorities through Soviet bloc nations, or 
directly into the USSR. Further, it was 
the considered opinion of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the entire U.S. in- 
telligence community, that at the con- 
clusion of Operation Homecoming in 
1973 there were an estimated 290 to 340 
U.S. POWs and MIAs alive and held 
captive in Laos.” 

* Code-breakers for the National Se- 
curity Agency, at long last allowed to 


! 


Hendon charges thata conspiracy exists 
on the part of the Executive Branch 


testify, have officially revealed their in- 
side knowledge about POWs being 
shipped to the Soviet Union. 


Deplorable Track Record 

Of course, the Vietnamese them- 
selves have a long history of using 
POWs as bait (French soldiers came 
home long after they had supposedly 
died in their own Indochina war). Their 
behavior toward American prisoners 
was expected — and confirmed. There 
have been diverse live POW sightings 
clustered in specific locations, satellite 
photo evidence, testimony corroborated 
by polygraph, radio traffic intercepts, and 
a variety of other proofs gathered over 
the years. 

Henry Kissinger him- 
self knew of photographs, 
taken by the communists, 
of almost a score of live 
Americans who were nei- 
ther repatriated nor other- 
wise accounted for. Kis- 
singer admitted a decade 
ago: “We knew of at least 
80 instances in which an 
American serviceman had 
been captured alive and 
had subsequently disap- 
peared. The evidence 
consisted of either voice 
communications from the 
ground in advance of cap- 
ture or photographs and 
names published by the communists.” 

Kissinger and Nixon were not the 
first to write off Americans. As long ago 
as 1955, for instance, President Dwight 
Eisenhower ordered the U.S. govern- 
ment to cover up the abduction of some 
800 American Korean War POWs, re- 
ports Mark Sauter of the Tacoma, 
Washington Morning News Tribune, an 
experienced hand in this area. This rev- 
elation came from retired Army Colonel 
Philip J. Corso, a former White House 
intelligence officer, and is “verified by 
a Senate investigator and U.S. intelli- 
gence documents.” 

This was not the first time Eisen- 
hower was involved in a public decep- 
tion over American prisoners of war in 
the hands of Moscow. A then-Secret 
Priority message signed by General 
Eisenhower on May 19, 1945 to the Al- 
lied Supreme Headquarters stated that 
the “numbers of U.S. prisoners esti- 
mated in Russian control” was 25,000. 
Other Army documents dated May 1945 
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estimated the numbers at between 
15,000 and 20,000. Yet the public posi- 
tion of the U.S. government on June 1, 
1945 was that virtually all American 
Gls had been repatriated. 

Now the Russians admit that they had 
kept Americans — even after we had 
been “allies” in World War II. (Almost 
60,000 Japanese and Koreans were kept 
in the post WWII-Soviet Union, Mos- 
cow admitted in 1991; North Korea, af- 
ter three decades, somehow found 15 
more American bodies just this May.) 
Camps in Russia are now being exam- 
ined. Yet, following Boris Yeltsin’s ad- 
missions, the Bush Administration then 
said it wanted definite answers within 
weeks from the maw of communist in- 


The Pentagon has tried to debunk the famous “Newsweek” photo 


telligence. Whereupon, the U.S. man- 
on-the-scene in Moscow, Malcolm 
Toon, further set the stage for excuses, 
claiming Yeltsin had misspoken. Toon 
himself, after less than a week in the 
world’s largest country, proclaimed his 
determination that there were no Ameri- 
cans being held there against their will. 

Internal U.S. government documents 
acknowledge the official response for 
years has been to try to discredit such 
evidence. Outright erroneous stories 
were deliberately given to family mem- 
bers. But Moscow is expected at once to 
come clean. 

The classified files on Vietnam after 
the war include reports about a complex 
called the “Citadel” in Hanoi where 
Americans were reportedly seen as late 
as 1984. A 1986 DIA report discovered 
“evidence that establishes the probabil- 
ity that live American personnel are still 
held captive in Laos and Vietnam.” 
Then that report was altered. The cur- 
rent Senate committee’s staff has con- 


cluded that Americans remained “in 
captivity in Vietnam and Laos as late as 
1989,” though that conclusion has not 
yet been officially released. 


More Updating 

After all these years, the develop- 
ments are now coming relatively fast 
and furious. As Captain Eugene “Red” 
McDaniel of the American Defense In- 
stitute told THE NEW AMERICAN not 
long ago, where there used to be only an 
occasional story on POWs, each day of 
late brings new accounts. There has also 
been fallout from the recent conventions 
on POWs and MIAs. 

As is her wont, following the protest 
at the National League of Families con- 
vention, executive direc- 
tor Ann Mills Griffiths 
came out in public sup- 
port of President Bush. 
She ran a large advertise- 
ment, in the form of an 
open letter, in the July 
29th Washington Post, in 
which she apologized for 
the “rude and disrespect- 
ful behavior of a small but 
organized minority” that 
was “both undeserved and 
outrageous.” Political 
motivations were insinu- 
ated in the letter, a charge 
declared to be “com- 
pletely false” by a group 
of POW families and board members 
who not only disagreed with the apol- 
ogy, but said it was made “without the 
support and approval of all POW fam- 
ily members.” 

At virtually the same time that this 
apology was appearing (and more than 
a month after former Ambassador 
Malcolm Toon tried to squelch Russian 
reports about Americans being held), 
the newspaper /zvestia published an ar- 
ticle in Moscow by General Dmitry 
Volkogonov, the Russian co-chairman 
of the joint commission on POWs, who 
said that newly discovered intelligence 
documents had been “unearthed from 
the depths of the [KGB] archives, which 
were top-secret until just recently.” Ac- 
cording to Volkogonov, the senior mili- 
tary advisor to Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin, 39 Americans whose names 
were of Russian, Belarussian, Ukrai- 
nian, or Lithuanian origin were impris- 
oned after World War II. Pressured to 
renounce their U.S. citizenship, the 


Americans who refused were jailed as 
spies, said the general; those who did 
renounce their citizenship were impris- 
oned anyway. “There is reason to be- 
lieve that some of them are still alive 
and that they live on the territory of the 
former USSR,” wrote Volkogonov. 


Proof from the Skies 

Above we made reference to satellite 
photography. One such, a December 
1980 picture that was in the possession 
of the Defense Intelligence Agency, had 
the message in Morse: “52 SOS POW 
K.” The letter “K” represents the secret 
designation that there is a U.S. Air 
Force pilot on the ground, alive, and in 
need of rescue. It was this photograph, 
said returned POW and retired Navy 
Captain Eugene “Red” McDaniel, who 
saw it when he was di- 
rector for Navy Liaison 
for the U.S. House of 
Representatives, that 
turned him around on 
the issue of the missing. 
Until that time, recalled 
McDaniel in an inter- 


Americans there from 1973 ... all the 
way to ’88 in November.” The sources 
put it near Ly Nam De Street, right by 
the tomb of Ho Chi Minh where it had 
originally been built as a bomb shelter. 

The Defense Intelligence Agency in- 
sists that every source who comes up 
with one of these reports is wrong or a 
liar. That is the DIA’s presupposition. 
In fact, as Billy Hendon has disclosed, 
on the official form used to report live 
sightings of prisoners, there is not even 
a place to check should it be proven that 
an American is indeed held captive. All 
the indicated places to check force the 
analyst to draw other conclusions. 

In the various internal studies of how 
the POW issue was being handled, the 
Brooks, Gaines, and Tighe reports all 
point to a lack of the simplest tech- 


sources with a view toward discrediting 
them. This penchant has overridden the 
seeking of the corroborative data neces- 
sary to support the sighting.” 


Shooting the Messenger 
Strange becomes commonplace in 
this business. The well-publicized photo 
of three men that appeared last year on 
the cover of Newsweek has been re- 
cently debunked by the Pentagon, but 
the Pentagon’s response is itself sus- 
pect. No publishing information is given 
for the “magazine” from which it was 
supposedly found in Cambodia, and it 
reportedly was not a magazine pub- 
lished in the Khmer language. More- 
over, the families who knew the men 
best are not convinced and they have fo- 
rensic specialists who back up their 
claim that those de- 


Beneath the Citadel, said Hendon, 
there is a huge prison, “and they had 
tons of Americans there from 1973... 

all the way to ’88 in November.” 


picted are their relatives. 
Fingerprints accompa- 
nied the photograph, 
fingerprints which cer- 
tainly could have been 
compared for authentic- 
ity with those on file 


view with THE NEW 
AMERICAN, he was predisposed to be- 
lieve all American military men had 
come home. The proofs became too 
overwhelming for that conclusion, and 
he has become tireless in his effort to 
bring about accountability. 

Another even more recent photo- 
graph, which has been publicly referred 
to by Billy Hendon and others, clearly 
shows the letters “USA” and, under- 
neath that, the letter “K” again. The 
Drug Enforcement Agency took this 
photo on January 22, 1988 as part of its 
search for opium fields. Nor does this 
photo stand alone, since there have been 
91 reports filed concerning the area 
(Sam Neua in Laos), which have made 
references to POWs, from small groups 
up to groups of more than 100. 

The Citadel, mentioned previously, is 
essentially Vietnam’s Pentagon, the 
headquarters of the People’s Army of 
Vietnam. Hendon, drawing on the avail- 
able intelligence, knows where its un- 
derground facilities are located, with 
street locations and numbers of Ameri- 
can POWs who have been seen by mul- 
tiple sources. Beneath the Citadel, said 
the former lawmaker, there is “no ques- 
tion” in anyone’s mind who has read the 
intelligence report that “there’s a huge 
prison under there, and they had tons of 


niques in connection with live-sighting 
reports — in particular, mapping. 
Within hours after the first set of docu- 
ments had been declassified, Billy 
Hendon showed the families of those 
missing what such a map looks like. 
Taking some 1,350 of the best reports, 
Hendon had prepared a map with pins 
representing each sighting and when it 
occurred, To be included the sighting 
had to be of multiple prisoners; none 
were included of men who may have 
stayed behind voluntarily. Each sighting 
must have been reported as being of 
confined Americans. The evidence of 
that map is striking. The Pentagon calls 
it the “clusters theory.” 

The extremely detailed reports — 

by witnesses who have frequently 
passed polygraph tests given them inde- 
pendently over a period of years, and 
who would have nothing to gain by ly- 
ing — are impressive. That is, unless 
your orders are to believe nothing — 
not even “circumstantial evidence” suf- 
ficient to convict a murderer in a U.S. 
court of law. The same DIA whose in- 
ternal critics have shown it to be so 
faulty says they are all lies. As Colonel 
Gaines commented in a report that was 
declassified in late July: “Intense effort 
is initially focused on veracity of 


with the military. Yet, 
those fingerprints and all copies in the 
hands of the U.S. government seem to 
have disappeared. Albro Lundy III, son 
of Air Force Major Albro Lundy, Jr., 
whose family believes him to be shown 
in the disputed photograph, told THE NEw 
AMERICAN that his father’s fingerprints 
have now been confirmed destroyed. He 
was told this by DOD’s Carl Ford, the 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Security Affairs. 

Were the destroyed fingerprints just 
another snafu? Reporter David Hendrix, 
who has long followed the POW issue 
for the Riverside County, California 
Press-Enterprise, reports that the U.S. 
government has no idea how many fin- 
gerprints of MIAs might be missing 
from their records and does not intend 
to find out. Hendrix also claims to have 
uncovered a secret operation that relo- 
cated some missing Americans under 
new identities and that involved the co- 
operation of several foreign govern- 
ments and sub-rosa aid to Vietnam. 
Some of the returnees, he believes, may 
have been deserters whose presence in 
and return from Southeast Asia (as in the 
case of Robert Garwood), if done nor- 
mally, would have been too embarrass- 
ing, since both sides publicly were 
saying that there were no Americans 
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there. Those involved, Hendrix con- 
tends, have shown more fear than al- 
most anyone he has ever encountered. 
The Senate Committee has been exam- 
ining the evidence of such reports. 


“Moscow Bound” 

The Senate Committee has also re- 
cently heard from retired NSA intelli- 
gence cryptolinguist Terrell Minarcin, 
whose unit in 1981 was ordered to pro- 
vide communications support for a res- 
cue mission. Two years after that, 
Minarcin was ordered to look for live 
prisoners because the Soviets had asked 
Vietnam for slave laborers. Also in 
1981, according to several published ac- 
counts, Vietnam is said to have offered 
live American POWS in return for $4 
billion dollars. That is just about the 
amount that Henry Kissinger had se- 
cretly offered North Vietnam in repara- 
tions years before. 

Jerry Mooney, a retired NSA intelli- 
gence analyst, has also appeared before 
the Senate Committee. He says: “I’m 
just the tip of the iceberg.... You need 
more than people like me, people who 
work in the field... You have to get up 
to where the intelligence is interpreted 
and used for policy and politics.” Nev- 
ertheless, Mooney turned over to the 
committee lists of American prisoners 
on which he had worked for more than 
two years to reconstruct from memory. 
These lists, with some 120 to 140 
names, were comprised of those he be- 
lieved were captured alive. Mooney’s 
originals indicated which POWs he had 
analyzed as being “Moscow Bound,” 
which of those may have been executed, 
and “who to ask” about prisoners held 
after 1973. 

The Pathet Lao headquarters in the 
Sam Neua district was the main Soviet 
interrogation center, according to Nigel 
Cawthorne’s study, where certain prized 
prisoners were sent. Special flak traps 
had been set up in hopes of getting pris- 
oners who could provide technical in- 
formation, particularly that which 
would improve Moscow’s air defenses. 
These men, with considerable technical 
expertise, were believed to have been 
kept in a completely different prison 
system than those who were returned in 
Operation Homecoming. At the Laotian 
headquarters, they would get final de- 
briefing, Cawthorne wrote in The Bam- 
boo Cage. “Once they had been 
persuaded to co-operate, these men 
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would be taken on to Sary Sagan, Alma 
Ata, Novosibirsk, Shuli and Baku — 
major military facilities in the Soviet 
Union. Jerry Mooney would simply 
mark these men down on his list with 
the two letters MB — Moscow Bound. 
By 1973 there were around 100 names 
marked MB on Mooney’s list. They did 
not come home.” 

The current Senate Committee is not 
the only congressional body to have ex- 
amined the POW/MIA issue, although 
to call previous ones less than diligent 
is charitable. For example, consider the 
ethnic Chinese named Lac, who was 
dubbed “the Mortician,” a man men- 
tioned in Cawthorne’s work as well as 
in the book Kiss the Boys Good-bye, by 
Monika Jensen-Stevenson and William 
Stevenson. Lac, an undertaker in Hanoi, 
defected in 1979 and told Congress 
what he knew — which was consider- 
able — about the warehouse in the 
capital where the bones of more than 
400 Americans were “stacked like 
cordwood,” waiting to be doled out to 
the U.S. over the years. It seemed to 
many that bones would be shipped back 
whenever the pressure for information 
on live Americans grew too great. 

In June 1980, Lac also astounded the 
panel when he said he had seen live 
Americans in 1979 in Hanoi — some 
six years after all POWs were supposed 
to be home. Suddenly, as Captain 
McDaniel recounted to THE NEW AMERI- 
CAN recently, the man who was so be- 
lievable was out of bounds. The hearing 
was promptly closed and the testimony 
about live Americans seen going in and 
out of the Citadel was classified. 


What the Files Show 

Some 1.3 million pages of documents 
are being declassified in the latest devel- 
opment, some dating to 1973. They in- 
clude, as Washington state journalist 
Mark Sauter noted in the News Tribune, 
the fact that U.S. Deputy Secretary of 
State Lawrence Eagleburger (who was 
in 1973 Assistant Secretary of Defense) 
not only acknowledged that “we still 
have the Laos MIA question unre- 
solved,” but also that military action 
was considered to force the release of 
our men. That of course did not happen, 
no U.S. prisoners held by the Pathet Lao 
were repatriated, and the men were 
abandoned. In response to a March 1973 
memo from Defense Secretary Elliot 
Richardson, Eagleburger wrote, “As a 


last step, U.S. air strikes and Lao and 
Thai irregular offensive operations 
could be resumed in Laos in order to 
force the release of our prisoners in 
Laos.” Keep in mind that the Pathet Lao 
forces publicly stated that they were 
holding American POWs after the Paris 
Peace Agreement was signed. 

Richardson wrote, according to re- 
leased documents, that the Laotians 
should be advised that “we know they 
hold U.S. prisoners, and that we demand 
their immediate release.... Failure to 
provide a satisfactory answer could re- 
sult in direct United States action.” 
Again, however, such action was not 
forthcoming. Americans were left to die 
slowly in the hands of the communists. 

Very slowly. In 1986, the task force 
headed by General Tighe noted: “There 
is information, even in our limited 
sample, which establishes the strong 
possibility of American prisoners of 
war being held in Laos and Vietnam.” 
Moreover, as the New York Times has 
reported: “Memorandums recently de- 
classified show that the word ‘possibil- 
ity’ had replaced ‘probability’ between 
drafts of the document.” 

From the very end of the Vietnam War, 
the U.S. government knew it was aban- 
doning our men, the recently declassified 
documents reveal. They also confirm 
what has been long believed, that the fate 
of Americans was lied about officially, 
and that a cover-up ensued. According 
to the committee vice-chairman, Sena- 
tor Bob Smith, that practice has not 
ended. The senator is sure, he states, 
that perjury has been committed before 
the current Senate Committee. 

It is in this context, then, that Presi- 
dent Bush found himself jeered by the 
families of the missing American ser- 
vicemen, He then lost his temper and 
told them to “shut up and sit down.” But 
they won’t. 


Looking Ahead 


In the next issue of 
THe New AmeERICAN 


¢ William Norman Grigg reports 
on how the state has used cases 
of child abuse to justify the sus- 
pension of basic rights; and 


William P. Hoar examines evi- 
dence of how the U.S. helped 
strengthen Saddam Hussein 
prior to the Persian Gulf War. 


